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e, It \has been felt for some time that Indian: 
students who appear in the Intermediate E xami- 
nation “do so without being sufficiently grounded 
in the life story of their own leaders and their 
wise Teaching, Familiarity with the great men 
of other countries:is good; but to be a stranger to 
¿the great men of one’s own country is inexcusable. 
‘This, book, therefore, has been prepared” with the 
set aim of making Indian students familiar with 


sqme of the greatest names of the ‘world, while at 


the same time recalling to their mind the’ exarh- 
ple and wise tgaching of their oan: great men. 
These látter include leaders, both dead End" living. | 
. The lessons are arranged»in a graded „order. 
The less familiar frames come first and then the 
more familiar ones. As far as, possible names in- 
cluded in the book cover a wide fange and âre: 
spread over a wide field. They include great ad- 
venturers, “explorers, ` wrifers, atid scientists, 
Their Die storg is told in a way which is likely to 
hold the attentidh“of the student” fór long, and 


thus not only do grip his interest, but also to gra- ` 


dually inspire him to noble effort. SE 
It is confidently hoped that the book wilh bef 
popular amerg the stúdents ` foi -whom it, is 
written, ay e : at” 
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wiles ees OF THE OCEAN WIDE” 
Young Christopher Columbus, was fortunate 

enough to live, in the beautifulsold sea-port of 

Genoa. He could. Mander along the quay sand 


«listen to the sailors as they talked of the far lands 
they had visited, or he could sit for i hours ‘gazing 


o 


out over the blue waters of be, ‘bay ` drearfiing . 


dreams of the wide d and of distant unknown” 
lands. + > 

His, father Was a wool spinner, hard-working 
but not ‘poort-and when he,saw his eldest boy was ~ 
clever “and studious, he determined to give him, 
what was not common in those ` “days, , á good 
education:' "ot a 

So young Columbus went-to Pavia, There hg 
studied geomesry, “geography,” astronomy, astrelogy, 
and navigation, for his dreams of, the future werg 
always dreams of the sea. e 

At Sourteen he returned home, but not for. 
long. He soon got work on ą trading vessel, mit £ 
ing along the shores of the. Mediterranean and call.” 
ing at many port, Thus he learnt the art of me 
gating a ship. and in his spare time De „continued 
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his study of geography and astronomy, and, became 
very clever at the drawing and engraving di maps 
and charts. S 
+ His mind was euer on the sea and the stars, 
and he cherished 4 secret dream of one day sailing 
out “beyond thé sunset”. £ 
“One of his voyages brought Columbus off the 
- coast of Portugal. Near Lisbon the vessel took fire;. 
he ‘threw ‘himself into the sea and supporting‘ hitan- 
self'on an oar with one hand, and swimming with a 
"the other, he managed to reach the shore. ‘ 
So he séttled down in Lisbon, and gradually 
he began +o Be known as the makef of very,accurate 
“maps, charts, and globes. He married, had a little 
son, Diego, and spent some very happy years there. 
$ But, his mind, was not at rest; he dreamed’ of 
seiling on unknown seas, and as he turned his globes 
end dotted -his charts, his ima ination was seized 
7 by the immense expanse of water stretching away 
fo the west, «He had no idea how great it really 
was, and he wes fired by the thought that perhaps, 
-as the world was said to be round, Sue could reach 
S Indía arid the East by sailing:to the West, across the 
"wild unknown Atlantic., - i 
ei e Columbus saw, after a time, that he could ex- 
pect no help from Portugal. His wife was dead, 
SN a iy Ny 
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„so taking his little,son Diego by the hand, ‘he set 
out for'Spain, where he hoped to interest the King 
and Queen, Ferdinand and Isabella, in his plans. 
e Weary and footsore, the tail powerfully built 
man and the little boy of nine or ten tramped the 
sun-scórched roatis of Andalusia. At last they came 
to a monastery; the-monks géve them shelter and 
“food and became much interested in them. The 
ptior, Juan Perez, agreed to look after Diego while ` 
his father was away, and he gave Columbus letters. 
a of introduction to the Spanish court and furnished 
him with a mule and a guide and money for the 
journey.. 
ake . But art? tunately for“Cólumbus, Ferdinand 
` and Isabella werepvery busy «tryang to drive the 
Moors : ‘from Spain; they had no time, to ‘think of 
e possible lands far away across an almost impossible ; : 
sea. WÉI 
So again Columbus, had to wile heartbreak: 
ing delays: he was, poor and almost’ unknown but 
he did not despair. He again earned a scanty liveli- * 
hood by making globes and map§, and this trade”. 
brought him into contact with a few distinguished ; 
men, who were astonished ‘at the grace and dignity ` 
and knowledge of the map-maker, and Ess 
firm friends. * ` BE, 
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One of these friends at last obtained! for, him 
an audience with the King and Queen. TFey were 
kind and'interested, but the Council was onge more 
“against him. Ee ‘ 
Years pasted before he obtained another 
audience, and then he demanded thé title of admiral, 
andthe rank of viceroy over all lands he should 
discover. The King's councillors scornfully 
refysed his demands, so Columbus determined ‘to 
‘ “wait no longer, and mounting his mule, he set oùt 
to offer the empire of his dreams to the King of 
France. a > 
Gueén Isabella was distressed when. she heard 
that the adventurer Whom she admired sé much 
Had gone. “She urged the King to help him, and 
when ke again refased she exclaimed, “Well, I will 
úndertake the enterprise alone. I will pawn my 
jewels to mest the expenses.” « ~ 
d ‘So a messenger was sent after tle fugitive, who 
returned gladiy to the service, of Isabella. But the 
tiresome delays were not yet over. _ 
S , E>-spite ob (he orders of the cGurt, cwners of 
< vessels refused to allow their ships to go to what 
= they considered “certain destruction: ceamen refused 
“ toszil on so long and mysterious d voyage, and many 
of them deserted after they, had enlisted. 
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% . ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN WIDE 5 
The prior, Juan Perez, again came to the rescue, 
“and persuaded three friends of his, wealthy mari- 
ners, to provide Columbus with ships. "Ehe were 
50 much impressed by the faith and zeal of the ad: 


venturer that two of them décidéd to sail with him ` 


on his. periloussvoyage. At last, in August 1492, 
three vessels, the Santa Marie, the Pinta, and the 
«Nina, were ready to put to sea. 


»* And poof little vessels they were for such a 


hazardous voyage—narrow little trading craft, S old ` 


aid weatherbeaten. Only the Santa” Maria, on 
which Columbus sailed, was decked; fhe other two 
were open boats? What stout hearts and valiant 
courage to face the unknown -leagues of ocean in” 
such frail 'craftl `. : 

e The winds Were favourable ; “and caprjed the 
little fleet*rapidly westward, so that for 4 time al ` 


went well. Soon, however, the compass, Columbus's ~ S 


only guide on these uncharted waters, began 
to *behave strangely, and became, „tos the “Admiral's 
dismay, quite unreliable. This fact, for which 
Columbus coui find no explanation, worried the. 
sailors terribly, and for a time they lost heart. ° 
Luckily, s soon afterwards, some small land birds“ 
were seen, and sóme tufts of grass and rock plahts 
were found floating OR the water, The sailors 
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plucked up courage, for land, they felt sure, could 
not be far away. ` e ule ass 
But, their troubles were’ not over. They ran 
«into a sea where the weeds were so thick tlíat there 
was a danger af the ships being held fast in them, 
The wind dropped, and they were driven by cur- 
rents which they were unable, to avoid. They saw 
great whales, unknown creatures, which they feared, 
wat ed to devour them. Land, which they thought 
„they had Sighted, disappeared as they approached. 
* Their bread and water were beginning to foil. 
Terror seizzd the men—angrily they .crowded 
round the mast and ordered the epilots to put back 
E -why should they all perish to satisfy the “whims 


of one man? They would throw him into the sea - 


—this: mad man’ who was leading them; to certain 
geath, ” SE 


, mutiny by his calm courage. G 
Fortunately, the signs of land increased ‘and 
became more certain: a twig ‘of hawthorn blossom, 
- a carved stick, a bird’s nest full of eggs, were seen 
© floating on the eg could not be far 

ae e 2 
As they drew nearer, they could see little huts 
dota about among the tiees, and groups of brown- 
( ha x ; % ae ae 
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skinned natives gazing in astonishment at the white- 
` winged ships that had appeared i in the night. 
Dressed i in his robes: of state, he entered a little 


e boat and was rowed to the land. As soon as he 


stepped ashore, he fell on’ his*knees and thanked 
God. for his mercy. Then he baptized the land 
with the name of ,Christ—San Salvador, and: took 
possession of it in the: name of the King a and Queen 
Uf Spain. ° + 3 


* Columbus called the native;—a "gentle" and- 


friendly people—Indians, for he was ‘sure «he had 


reached an outpost of India. S 
0 a D S © D 
Bees e ” 6 
. E 2 a Li 2 E 
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. ag iM 
EE to reach the land rich*in gold end 
precious stones which they expected»=to find, the” 
adventurers Cas left the island,, and sailing” south 
reached Cuba. Here they found g most beautiful 


country but no gold. They next reached another + 


large islandewhicli Columbus called Hispaniola 
(now San Domingo).” Here, owing to the careless, 
ness of the man at the hélm,; the Santa Maria, which 
had braved the «vide ocean,. ran aground, ang? was 
soon a total wreck. SES EE 
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The natives of the Island, who were of a very 


fine type, were friendly and helpful. ; a 
Columbus now thought he must be quite near 
the golden lands of the East, so he decided to 
return home with his good news. 
So in the little fort the friendly natives had 
allowed him to brild, he Jet a few of his 


men, giving them instructions to explore the neigh-: 


boúrhood! while he, laden with gilts, set olf for 
` Europe. e 
` The jéurney home was a terrible one. The 
vessels made” little headway against the contrary 
winds; amd as they neared the Azores they were 


“ tossed, like corks from«one huge wave to another, * 


and tremendous thunderstorms added to’ the terror 
and misery of the, men. The two ships lost sight 
of each other, and each thought the other sunk 
beneath the waves. ` 
Even Columbus ` lost heart, expecting every 
moment that his, little vessel with its torn sails and. 
broken rudder:would be swamped. He had risked 
“his life freely, but he did not'wish“¿he new know- 
y ledge, which he hąd just gained, to perish. So 
while:the storms raged and the frightened men 
‘gtew. more and more threatening, Columbus sat in 
his little cabin and yrote out séveral accounts of 
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his voyage. These he sealed, up in rolls of wax or 

“ gedar cases and cast them into the sea, hoping that 

they would be carried ashore and so preserve Ee 

¿Knowledge of his discoveries, . 

The little Nina could hot last another day, he 

was certain, busas that other day dawned there was 

a glad cry of “Land.Ho!” They drew near a" little 

e island, and though the Portuguese people were not 
friendly, Columbus managed to repair, "his ship a . 


little and then set out on the last Zen as his jodmey i 
home. 


How he must have recalled, as he cast anchor 

in Palos. harbour, the sullen looks and‘ the -curses, 

e which had marked his departurel, How different 

` his return! . ‘The growd, frantic with joy and pride, 

rushed ‘into the water to carrp him «triumphantly 
+ ashore. But the first thing that Columbus did Was - 
to walk barefooted to . the, monastery of his dd 
friend, Juan Perez, there to return thanks for his 
safe voyage and. for the glory" which God had 
allowed him to win for Spain. ° . 
Having kiven ` thanks to God, the . explorer. 

made his way to Barcelona to lay his discoveries 

at the feet of his King and Queen.. ` His entry. ánto 

the city, seated on a magnificent horse and attend- 

ed by the mobility « of. oe was der of a prince, 
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Ferdinand and Isabella rose to their feet to SE 
him and made him sit on a level with themselves, ` 

It was not long before Columbus sailed again 
for the New World: with a fleet of seventeen ‘vessels, 
and this time “he had no dimeulty in getting 
together his followers. 

“The voyage was a good one, but as soon as 
land was reached, trouble began. As the vessels - 
approached Hispaniola, Columbus fired a salute, 

` but ‘no reply came back from the Spaniards he had 
left in-the little fort. 

Great was his dismay, on going ashore, to find 
_the fort destroyed, the guns buried in de rifins, and 
the bones of the Spaniards bleaching in the sun. , 

E Columbus then sailed on and founded the town 
of. Isabella, but he constantly had this trouble” to 
. fá4ce. "Most of his followers were so greedy for gold, 
~ that they wculd not settle down as-he wished them 
to do, nor would they treat the natives, who were 
really a very fine-and peaceable race, fairly. 
Columbus’ tried to make the Spaniards treat 
_ the natives decently, and as a résult seme of-his own 
countrymen turned. against” him and sent false 
reports home to Spain: “The explorer was ordered 
to feturn to Europe, practically asa prioner to give 
an account, of himself , ` 
r Tana EN 
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After many insults and delays, the friendship 
of Isabella procured’ his release; and he was again 
given ships to sail to “the West. He changed his 
course in 1 this voyage, discovered Trinidad and land- , 
ed near the mouth of the Orinoco, Thus he spent 
at least one nightyon the mainland of the continent, 
which, however, was not tø bear his name. - - 

e He then made his way to. Hispaniola, where, 

during his absénce, affairs had become still worse 

between Spaniards and Indians. Again “his coan- | 
trymen complained of him, and z again he was sent - 
home in'chains. 3 

Bytewhen he™arrived in Cadiz every, one was 
indignant thdt this fine old man who had present; 
ed Spain . with a new empire should be, repaid for 
his” service with ich disgrace. Queen Isabella 
wept for him and restored him at Once to favour. * 

Though an old man of nearly seventy he could < 
not rest, and in May 1502 he*set out for the fourth 
and last time for the New World. He miade again 
for Hispaniola, but *the governor "refuted to allow 
him to enter t{foughea storm was brewing. 

He then turned to Honduras, «but after more » 
trouble with the Indians hie was {qrced to make*for” 
Trinidad, where? his ‘vessels were wrecked on ¿he 
shores of an unknown Gär: . ; 
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. For sixteen months he ‘remained “here, sick 
and short ef food, before the Governor, of Hispa- 
niola sent vessels to his relief. After a short stay 

“he left the island for Europe. He arrived in Spajn 
with his brother and his son, too ill to travel, almost 
too poor to pay fora lodging. ` > 

gis old friend, Queen Isabella, lay dying: the 
King did not keep his promises, and the grand old 
Arán was allowed to die in lonclinéss and povéfty. 
He never knew that he had discevered a new con- 
tinent, but he had the satisfaction of a life nobly 


lived, a duty, well Vann a r 
ive ee SÉ we done "Un 
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Shakespeare lived right through those excit-_ 
ing times when the Dutch peoplevunder their great 
leader, William the Silent, and the.English people 
under their great queen, Elizabeth, were resisting 
the attempts of the Spaniards under King Philip, to 
crush them and force them to remain. Gatholics. 
Hg lived through the times when reports-were con- 
tinually arriving about discoverics of new land on . 
the other side of the world. Boys who: dived i in the 
sea-coast towns, specially, must have. frequently 
heard sailors, back from voyages to distant lands, . 
telling of the. wonderful advéntures.to be had, thé 
mayvellous sights tE be seen, the gold and trgasurés 
to be won; ER. phen > 

Life in the Middle Ages must have been very - 
dull and hard. It is difficult for tladse who live ~ 
in modern towns to realize this. -Those .who, have 
lived in an Indiar village? far away: from railways 
and post-offices and newspapers, can have some - 
idea. From the time of the Renaissance things”. 
began to charge; first of all insthe towns, of cousse. a 
People began™fo take an Initérest in what was gojng 
on around then}, and in other countries. Chey 
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began to seek for “ news’, they began to want more 
excitement, more entertainment. In response, to 
this demand came, first, the theatre; then novels 
(which means ‘stories of new things’); and, later, 
newspapers. . = :' 

Very little is known exactly about the life of 
William Shakespeare. He was certainly a mischie- 
vous boy, for it is recorded that when he was hardly 
Siventy-one years old he took part in a poaching 


.. expedition and had to run away from his native 


© 


D 


place, Stratford, in order to avoid getting “into 
serious trouble with the authorities. He went to 
London, and began to look found for a, way of 
. earning his living, Theatrical shows had just , 
« began to: be popular at that time, and. the young”. 
man determined to try his hand at being. an actor. 
« He managed to get some small parts, and succeeded ` 
e fairly well. Then he began to think of trying to 


D 


provide the theatrical companies with better plays ` 


, to act. The plays of the time were often “very 
crude. The people who weht to the theatres were 


- mostly not very cultured people. “They came either 


to get a good laugh out of the jokes and antics of 
the «clown, -or‘to be, theilled at the sight of stage- 
. fights, murders or other vjolent happenings. 
E Shakespeare was a Poets he w: was alr éady busy putting 
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.ə into English verse two stories from Roman litera- 
ture ‘which pleased: him—but*he was much more 
than a poet, he _Was «an extraordinarily observant 
and clever man” He saw that merely learned or, 
poetical plays would never , succeed in attracting 
the audiences of the time. On the. other hand, he 
knew that the plays he was taking part in, were 
mostly rubbish, and às a poef lie longed to create 
something beteer. So he began by trying"to make 
plays which would meet both ngeds.- “He took 
exciting or amusing storics from “novels (which - 
were just then becoming popular), from history, or 
from ggend, Ha re-shaped them—Almost out of 
recognition sometimes—introducing new characters . 
. and improving the story. ‘Thus by his genius he 
+ created plays which not only «Nirarted and amused 
« the audiences of his time, but which Contained 
` poetic beauty and philosophical truth “which have > 


A 


made them everlasting in their appeal”. S 


e 


* He was twenty-seven years old, when he pro- 
duced his first impoftant play, Love’ ’s Labour Lost, 
and for the ngxt twenty years he was busy writing. 
At least thirty-five plays, besides a “aumber of short = 

poems, flowed from his pen during that timo. A ` 
BES Ate extraordinaty thing about Shakespeare's 
plays is that ‘although «they, mirror the life "and 
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thoughts of the people of his time, they have’ not 


OR : - A IL 
lost their appeal fof us in modern dier Alsoy it 


is not Shakespeare’s countrymen alone who delight 


~- in his work; his plays have been ‘translfted into 


almost every language, and they are still acted and 


enjoyedY Why, is this? It is because Shakespeare 
depicted in his plays not simply interesting inci- 
dents from history, with fine ‘speeches and amusing 
jokes, but he revealed the struggles and conflicts 
which go on jn the minds of all men and women 
in all ages, For example, in his great tragic play, 
Julius Ges, he has shown not simply the murder 
of a hero by a band of conspiratars. ‘There he has 
made us feel the different motives which were in 
the minds of the conspirators in doirig that dredd- 
ful desd—the jealously of somes the cold fanaticism 
cf others, and thie“terrible struggle between love for 
his friend and duty to his country which went on 
in the mind<of Brutus, the greatest of them all. 
Nowadays, when we see plays acted‘in a theatre, 
there are usually painted screcis and curtains to 
make the scenes look as realistic ass possible. The 


actors are dresstd in the costumes of the time at 


which the events shdwn in the play are supposed to 
haye happened. In Shakespeare's days there was 


‘nothing of this kind; there was nf painted scenery. 
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The stage was simply a platform with a roof over 
it and a gallery at the back with plain curtains be- 
hind and at the sides, under cover of which the 
actors could stand before'they.came on to say their” 
parts. . The dresses were simply fhe-usual costume 
of Shakespeare's ne. The play thùs depended for 
its effect entirely open the words spoken by:the 
actors, and upon their skill. It is a further proof 
of "Shakespeare's greatness that so large a “number 
of'his plays contain scenes—some tragic, some comic 
—ahd passages of poetry, which are unt forgettable, 
and which people of every civilized coantry, in all 
ages from the tific of Shakespeare down to the 
esent, Dave- loved to remember and to repcat. 
is work is truly ‘not of an age but for all: time,” 
ané his footpri ints, Which did not seem to the ‘people 
of his ownĉday nearly so impor tant as tligse oE many 
a courtier or petty official, have left such lasting ~ 
marks upon the sindy road df man 'S progress in 
the understanding of his own nature “and actions, 
that he may Fe called ‘the world’s immortal 
See y Ka "(ër Di : a a 


ÚThe»word ‘renaissance’ means ‘rebirth’, pee i 
this age which-we call tie Age of the Renafssauice 
was indecd a wonder ful time in which to live, 2 Tr 


was a time when Westert Europe was being reborn, . 
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after<the long darkness of the feudal times. Shakes- 


peare’s plays are full of references to the new 
wonders—the discoveries of new lands, new mate- 


` rials, new foods and drinks, new instruments and 


ways of doing: things; new thoughts and ideas, and 
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The, first boat was probably a log of dry wood 


that had floated by chance within, the reach of an ^ 


exhausted swimmer. Gradually it took the form 
with which we af still familiar: the dug-out and 
the coracle of the savage people, The dugout is a 
simple one-man, boat formed from the trunk of a 
tree hollowed out by cutting-tools, or by, feans of 


fire. The coracle is much lighter; if is made like Se 


a basket and covered with the hide of gn animal. 
It is generally carried on the back, and sed’ as soon 
as the mah gets into deep water. a 
Boats weré gradually improved by planks of: 
wood being added to the side of a dug-cut, till the 


: comparative big merchantmen of the Middle Ages 


were reachéd. Nothing new in pr inciple had, beer, 
discovered by man. All the alterations were in, 


_ size, in the number “of oars used, and the introduc- 


co 


tior of sails to take advantage of the.power of the 
wind. The use of a rudder to steer.the boat in 


any desired difection has been there from the . 


earliest. times. It was probably the result of Man's 
observation of | "the movements of fe and other 
water animals. «7 AS o. 
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The Romans had the most - perfect ships known 
to the ancients. There were’ two types of shjps 
in common use among them: the galleys, and the 
merchant ships. ‘The galleys were used in war, or 
for swift travelling. ‘They were long narrow boats 
with banks of oars-men sitting on above the other 
along the sides of the boat. Sails were also used 
when the wind was favourable. But the galleys 


wie not at the mercy of the winds. Some‘of’the 
var-galleys were manned by two, three, or even 


ae lines; of rowers on each side of the boat, ‘the 


highest oan. were very long and heavy requiring 
several men co each oar. The rGwers were generally 
slaves condemned to the galleys for lifé. “They were 


. under the supervision of an overseer who stood 


"a 


above, giving the time, and using the whip pretty - 
frequeiitiy- on the backs of the poor galley slaves 
whose lives were considered of no value at all. 

“The Roman merchant vessels had no oars. - 
They were driven by sails only, | and the rudder*was 
‘on the side, and used very much in the same way 
as a paddle by, the boatmen in 9Kashmir. The - 
modern sailing boat is more or less a deyelopment 
inf detail and principlenof these Roman vessels. 
-Npthing really remarkable was, “however, achieved 
tilf “the third decade - of the trineteenth century 
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when steam was used, to replace,the wind, as.a äriv- 
ing force. And yet so much had been done already 
by the sailing boat and the bravery of seamen of all 
coyntries that the introduction ef, steam has been ` 
able to add only speed and comfort to travelling on 
the oceanic highwhys of the world. 


From almost prehistoric imes Hindus and 
Arabians i in the,East, and Phoenicians in the West 
held the mastery of the sea. There is goad. reason 
to Believe that parts at least of America were known 
to the Hindu sailors. It is certain that Phoenician 
sailors sailed round Africa long before Diaz or Vasco 
da Gan"? eyer, ‘thought of a sea-route to hidia.. 


+ “Because of ‘their great aptitude for trade*and 

; “navigation ` the Phomicians sailed Jar and „wide“ 
“across the" „Seas. They founded * colonies, î on the, 

» African coast, of which Carthage became the Gest > 
thiest, and the most, powerful, They «crossed the” 

- straits of Gibraltar, known then as the Pillars of 
Hercules, founded ancolony in Cadiz in Spain, and » 
made their way fo the tin mines of Britain. 

With the fall of Carthage the Phoenician `, 
` power declined: With ‘their decay seems to haye > 
been lost muclr ‘ofthe knowlédge « of ship- building 
and navigation kngwn to them. We -have already ` 
seen the two types of Roman ships. For,centuries 
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afterwards „all the progress was along the line of 


these two types; the galleys. were used mostly.‘as 
men-of-war, and the sailing ships as merckantmen. 


“The galleys employed sails, but did not depend 


solely on them: Later on in the days of the rising 
powers of Europe, after, the exti/ction of the city- 
republics of Italy, nrach impetus was given to navi- 
gation- by the rivalry of English, Spanish and Dutch 
sailors on. the high seas. Y 

Y The immediate cause of this renewed activity 
was the closing of the land route to India. The 
trade to India with its reputed gold : and jewels, its 
silks an rare spices, was a source of ..présperity 
which the great nations of Europe aspired 
to capture  :« c 
, itis BE that most expeditions ventured ` 
only a Jitie farther from lands already known. 
tan hey penetrated into the unknown by inches as it 
were. There was a general belief ¿mong all sailors 
that a route (o “India could be found by sailing 
Westward. But no one had the courage to launch 


EN 
` their boats into the Great Unknown. It was re- 
- Ser ed for the dauntless courage and arden faith 


of Coiumbus to start strafght for the West with only 
“is tee vessels, the biggest of which - was no bigger 
than, a modern river- barge. e 
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Ww ith the discovery of America, navigation pto- 
gréssed very rapidly. Within thirty years Vasco da 
Gama had discovered the sea route to India round 
the Cape of Good Hope, Magellan, the greatest of 
early explorers, had sailed round the world with a 
mutinous-crew of sailors. Under Queen Elizabeth, 
Drake, and Hawkins, and Frobisher proved them: 
selyes as daring as the sailors, of Spain or Portugal. 

- All tifesé years there had ‘been a steady improve“ ' 
ment since Roman times upon existing models of 
ships." % ‘Fhe indomitable spirit of sailors bent upon 

A facing storms and rough seas discovered new 
ways and, devices tG” conquer the fury of the 
elements. The* principal confribution” of the 
‘sixteenth century to man 's conquest “of -the sea 
“was a crystallised tradition of seamanship which 
‘still i Ee the best naval exploits of countriés like 
England. # ` 

Between the sixteenth and nineteenth. centurics 
Europtans continued their voyages Ob discovery. 
All the lands in the “Pacific and Atlantic oceans 
have been. gradually discovered and colonised. 

—Fhe-discouery of the Australian group of islands by., 
the English sailor,. Captain Geok, was’ quite as ifn- * 
portant though not half as sensational as the? 
discovery of America by | Gojumbus. pe 
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“In navigation, as in other branches of human 
knowledge, the nineteenth cetury is an age. of 
wonder. The huge monsters of the sea ¿that now 
ply from port to»port carrying thousands of pass¢n- 
gers, or hundreds of tons of cargo, could not ever 
have been conceived of a centuyy ago. Veésels like 
the Bremen, the Aquitania, or the Majestic are 
dreams, of luxury and: comfort. Their tonnage 
ranges.from forty to fifty thousands tons. ‘They 
accomplish the voyage between Europe and America 
in four do. five days. They carry on board their 
ships all modern comforts and amusements known. 
to (Dart, = AE 

“It is not. possible to speak here of the different , 
“types of ships now being built in the dockyards of ` 

-the world. ‘T2rere is a type for every imaginable, 
ae purpose of peace and war. From the fastest motor, 
` boat drivér by the,late.Sir Henry Scagrave at very 
ncarly a hundred miles per hour, fo the heavy cargo . 
- boats that Garry the produce. of Australia to the 
R factories of Lancashire; from the fast cruiser to the 
mighty dreadfought, there fre more varieties than 
- çan be catalogued Thefe are nq, limite-impesca— 
iipon the inventive génius of man- and in ship- 
`, byilding the only limits are thesresources of a coun- 
uy. Because all (ice ‘vessels, big and small, are 
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very expensive in the making, the cost of a modern 
passenger liner would run into several million 
pounds. For every extra mile of speed beyond a 
certain listit which it is desired, to achieve the cost 
of constructing a ship is almost doubled. 


But more intezgsting in. many ways than these 
luxury boats are the ships used “or carrying on the 
trade of the world. A big cargo boat is like a huge 
box in which every inch of space is of value. But 
the “difficulty is to make this box strong enough. 
If it is strengthened horizontally by beanis as ‘in a 
roof, the beams are in the way of loading and un- 
loading.” 1£ this strength is not given " cross-Wise, 

, there is danger, that the sides of box might collapse 
. under the great pressure of wate. All the experi- 
_“ence and: skill of ages have gone to the making of 

«these cargo boats. There is a separate” type for 
, every kind of cargo.. There is, for example, the 
- ship which has cóme into existence to meet the re- 
quirement of trade in frozen meats, <ggs, and fruits. 
It is provided with huge chambers that keep an 
equal temperature even when the ship is passing 

—Thivagn ene tropics on € hot summer's day. It is 

provided with refrigeratirig machinery, that is th 
say, with machinery which creates artificial col- 
ness. If this machinery were to fail for even so 
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short a time thousands of pounds' worth of goods 
will be wasted. This machinery is not the only 
one that comes into play. Not only must the cargo 
chamber be kept af an even cool temperature, but 
it must also be insulated against external heat so 
that the buriiing rays, of the syn outside -have no 
effect on it. A 


n 


e 
O the ships of war the most interesting is the 


submarine. A submarine looks very mmh e e 
dear with a“fat surface on which officers and men 

can“take” their stand when the ship is only partially 

under water. There is a small turret which rises A 
alyóve"the” flat surface. It is § called the, conning 

tower. This is the only way for the crew to get 

"into. the "ship, By the side of the conning tower 

„ thera é és a,curigus funnel-like thing; this is.the ] peris- ` 

" cope, the eye of the submarine. The periscope is ` 


SES long tube with mirrors and lens arranged so as to 


catch the image of the ' objects all around. When, 
_ the submarine, is concealed under the water, the 
top of the periscope just projects above the water, 
and catches the image of objectsas far as thirteen 


miles: $ x o E 


1 +A submarine has.engines to make it go. The 
L 

Zuel used is not coal but gasoline, so that there may 
be no smoke to.’attract unnecessary attention, 
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° When the submarine takes a drive into the water 


the gasoline engines-are stopped so that, the inner 
atmosphere of. the submarine may not lose its 
oxygen by combustion. Storage batteries are then 
brought into play, and the submarine runs by elec-. “ 
tric power. The crew breathes the‘ oxygen which 
is gradually let att from cylinders’ of Ps 
air. 
se ‘Phe submarine is primarily a means of Se, 
for defence it carries only a small Bach gun Svith 
a fuirly long range. For really effective defence it of 
will have to carry several and bigger ¿guns -on its” 
deck. ` Then. it would be too heavy tə move about 
with speed required to chase all kinds of craft on 
“o the sea. it-has not only need for speed, bt also» + 
for quiet noiseless motion. Its only safety lies «in 
stealth, aş the merest touch from. another ship will 
break open its thin steel shell and send; cit. 
. to destruction. , of ao 
ze" The «deadly weapon with which a, subínarine 
attacks its victims, called a torpedo. , The torpedo 
is itself a small submarine; only it, has no crew. It 
_works automatically; 1t is provided with a nose cap, 
and @ pointed needle. The noše cap ` gradually 
unscrewstself, and by the time the tor pedo reaches 
its target, the Enemy ship, the needle is laid ‘bare. 
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As soon as it comes in contact with the hard’ sur- 
face of the ship's side, the needle explodes the 
powder contained in the torpedo, and blows up the 
mightiest man- -of-war. The whole success" of this 
operation depends on the accuracy of aim with 
which the torpedo is let off from its hole in the side 
of the submarine. ; 7 


You have scen how with the discovery of steam. 


as a form of energy, man has been. able to bring 
about a complete change in the means of transport 
and travel. Distance Ser neither fear nor charm 
for him now. All places of the earth are, linked 
together: there is nothing strange or unfamiliar. 
Markets of India offer the fruit Of the, West fresh 
from the plant, as the markets of the West,put forth 
for sale all the rare , products af the East. The 
world is. now one “long bazaar, and men gó about 
in it buyiag and. selling with perfect ease and 
EE 
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As I grew up and became engaged in activities 
which promised to lead to: India’s: freedom, I be- 
came obsessed” with the thought ôf India. What 


e Was this India that «possessed me and beckoned to 


en 


me continuaHy, urging’me to action so that we 
might realize some vague but deeply: felt dese of 
our hearts? The initial urge caníe to me; I sup-. 
pose, through pride, both individual and nationals 
and the desire, common to all men, to ‘resist an- 
other's. .dorinatión and have freedom to. live the life 
"of our choice. ME seemed, monstrous to mó that a 
great country like India, with a rich and i .immemo- 
rial past, should be bound hand and kor ro a far- 
away island which imposed its will upon i hersft 
was still more monstrous that this forcible union 
-had resulted in poverty and degradation -beyond 
measure. Thatwas reason eneugh for me and for 
others to CE aes o 

But it was not enough -to satisfy the question- 


“ing Uat arose within me. What is this India, apaft 


from her: physical and geographical aspects? What 
did she represent in the past; what gave strength: to 
e 29 : 
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; x 
her then? How did she lose that old strength? 
And has she lost it completely? - Does she represent 
anything vital now, apart from being the home -of 
a vast number of human beings? How does she 
fit into the modern world? à 
“india was in my blood and there was much in 
her that instinctively thrilled me. “And yet I ap- 
proached her almost ag an alien critic, full of dis-. 
like for the present as well as for many of the relics 
of the past that I sau To some extent I came to 
her vid the West and looked at her as a friendly 
svesteliner might have done bt was cager and 
anxious to change her outlook and appearance and 
give her the garb of modernity. “And yét- doubts 
rose within me. Did J know India,-I gho pre- 
sumed to scrap much,of her pasteheritage? Gei here 
was a great deal that had to be scrapped, that must 
be scrapped; but surely India could not have been 


“what she undoubtedly was, and could not have con- 


tinued a cultured existence for thousands-of years; 
if she had not possessed something very vital and 
enduring, something that was worthwhile What 
was this something? 4 


I stood on a mound of Mohenjo-daro in the 
Indus Valley in the north-west of India; and all 
around me lay the houses:and streets-of this ancient 
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e 

city that is said to have existed over five thousand 
years ago. and even- then it was an old and -well- 
SE civilization. “The Indus civilization,’ 
writes Professor Childe, ‘represents a very perfect 
adjustment of human life to a‘ specific environment’ 
that can only have resulted*from years of patient 
effort. And it has endured; it is already specifically 
eIndian and forms the basis of modern Indian. cul, 
Dëppe" Astonishing thought: that any culture or 
civilization should have this continuity for fixe or 
six thousand, years or more; and not in a static, - 
unchanging sense, for India was changing and pro- 
gressing all the time. She was coming into intimate 
contact witle the Persians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
the Chinese, the Arabs, the * Central Asiañs, and 
the peoples of the Mediterranean “Bút though she 
influenced them and was inflyenced dy: them, her 
cultural basis was strong enough to eridure, What 


. was the secret of this strength? Where did it come. 


a 


from? =» : 

I read her kistory and read also a ` part of her 
abundant angient literature and was powerfully Zem 
pressed by the vigour of the thgught, the clarity of 
the fhguake and ‘the richness “of the mind that 
lay behind it., 1 joursieyed through India fn the 
company of mighty, trayellers from China. and 
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western and central Asia who came here in the 
remote past and left records-of their travels. ‘I 
thought of what India had accomplished in eastern 
Asia, in Angkor, Borobudur and many other places. 
-J wandered over the Himalayas which are closely 
connected witl old myth and legend and which 
have so much influenced our thought and literature. 
My love of the mountains and my kinship with. 
Kashmir especially drew me to them, and«l saw 
there not only the life and vigour and beauty of 
the present but also the memoried loveliness" of 
“ages past. ¿The mighty rivers of India that flow 
from this rest mountain barrier into the plains of 
India attracted me and reminded me of innumer- 
able phases of our history. The Indus er Sindhu, 
from which:our country came % be called India 
and Hihdustan, and across which races and “tribes 
and caravans and armies have come for thousands 


main “current of -history but living “in-old story, 
forcing its way into Indiarthrouglo deep chasms cut 
. 1 . 

in the heart of-the northeastern mountains, and 


then flowing calmly in a gracious sweep between 
pe TS 


mountain ` and wooded plain;*the Juinna,round 
whic chuster so many legends of dance and fun 
and. play; and the Ganga, above all the rivers of 
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"af years; the-Brahmapytra, rather, cut off from the . 
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India, which has held India’s heart captive and has 
drawrf uncounted millions to her banks since the 
dawn of history. ‘The story of the Ganga, from her 
source fo the sea, from old times to new, is the story 
of India’s civilization and culture, of the rise and- 
fall of empires, of great and proud cities, of the 
adventure of man and the quest of the mind which 

„has so occupied India’ s thinkers, of the richness and 
fulfilment of life as well as its denial and renuncia- 
tion, of ups and downs, and growth and er? of 


a 


life and death. i NW 


7 ny 0 
VT visited old monuments and ruins and ancient 
sculpjures and frescoes—Ajanta, Llora, ‘the Ele- 
phanta ‘Cavts and other places—and I also saw the 

lovely buildings of a later age in Agra and * 
Delhi pass evefy stone told its story of India’s 

pasta”. pi ee, Ze A sate 

In my own city of Allahabad or in Hardwar, 
- I would go tos the great- bathing “festivals, thé 
Kumbh Mela, and see hundreds of thousands of 
people come, as“their forbears had come for thou- 
sands of yeafs from all over India, to bathe in the 
oe I would remember descriptions of these 
festivals written thirteen “hundred years ago by 
Chinese pilgrims and others, and even: then? these 
melas were ancient and Tost in an unknowa anti- 
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quity. What was the tremendous ` faith, I 
wondered, that had drawn our people for 
untold generations to this famous river OË 


India? 


+ These journeys and visits of mine, with the 


background of: my reading, gave me an insight 
into the past. ` To à somewhat Jare intellectual 
understanding was added an,emotional apprecia- . 
tion, and gradually a serise of reality began «to 
creep. into my mental picture of India, and the 
land or my foréfathers became peopled, with living 
beings,, who laughed and wept, loved and 
suffered; andeamong them were men who seemed 
to know life and understand it, and out ` of their 
wisdoní they had built. a structure .-which gave 
India a cultural stability which lasted for thou- 
sands of years. Hundreds of vivid pictures of 
this. past ‘filled my mind, and they would stand 
out as soon as 1 visited a particular place associat- 
ed with them. At Sarnath, near” Banaras, d 
would almost see the Buddha preaching his ` first ` 
serinon, and some of his recorded wprds would 
come like a distant. echo to me through two thou- 
sand five hundred years. Ashoka’s * pillars “of ` 
stone with, their inscriptions would speak to me 
in their magnificent language and fell me of a: 
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man who, though an emperor, was greater 
than ` any king sor emperor. At, Fatehpur 
Sikri, „Akbar, forgetful of his empire, was 
seated “holding converse and debate with the 
learned of all faiths,’ curious; to learn some- 
thing, new apd seeking’ an ahswer to the 
eternal problem, of man. y 


Thus slowly the» long. pañorama of India’s’ his- 
tory unfolded“itself before me, with, ite ups and 
downs, its triumphs and defeats. ST “There Sne 


to me something unique about the continuity; of a ` 


cultural tradition through five thousañid years of 
history, of invasion and upheaval, a tfadition which 
was widesplead among the masses and’ powerfully 
influenced them Ohly China has had suck a cont 
tínuity. of tradition and cultúral life.” And this 
panorama of the past gradually merged" «: into the 


unhappy present, when India, for all her past grcat-, 


- ness and stability, was a slave country, an apperi- 
dage_of Britain, and all over the world terrible and 
‘devastating war “was raging and brutalizing huma- 
nity. , But chat vision of five thousand years gave 
me a new perspective and the burden of the present 
seemed to Brong lighter. The hundred and eighty 
years of British rule, in‘ India were just-ohe £ DE the 
unhappy interludes in beg long sp shepwould 
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i £ this chap- 
find herself again; already the last page OF tills 
ter was being written. The world also will sur 


vive the horror of today and-build itself anew on 
fresh foundations. 
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5, THE SCIENTIFIC OUTLOOK 


It is customary in all branches of sn to, 
associate the names of eminent men’ with the facts 
and principles discovered by them which form the 
foundations of the , subjects; This practice: is 

>  fotmd’to be ustful since it‘ helps to abbreyiate and 
give precision to the terminology of šciénce. œ It 

alsó serves to commemorate the name and í fame «° 
of the leaders of science whose labours have help-" 
ed to create, a subject. Indeed, this is how the 
student of seience first gets to know the names of 

> the great- leaders in his subject Ate touch of. « 
human interest which the study of science gains 
* in this way is of no small value, gince it qmiphasises 
the real nature of science as a ‘living « aid growing ` 
creation of the human spirit. > Y BA pas GC 

o A study vf the history “of individual branches 
of science and of the biographies . of the leading 
contributors to their development is essential Tor 
a proper appreciation of the real meaning and 
spirit=af science. They often afford much* more 
stimulating reading, thán the most.learned, of for- 
mal treatises en science.. To the teacher, * such 
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histories and biographies are invaluable. When- 
ever he finds the attention of .his listenrs flagging 
a little, he can always enliven his class by telling a 
little story of how this or that great discovery in 
“his subject was made or by recalling some anecdote 
about one or another of the famous investigators 
in the field. In this way, the teacher can con- 
vey to the student am understanding of how science 
is made and of the intellectual outlook whick: is 
the "ssence of it. . 
What is meant by a scientific discovery? 
"How is it made? These are questions of peren- 
nial interest “hich are often asked and to which 
the most’ varied answers have been returned. A 
discovery may obviously, be either of a new fact or 
of-a new idea. It is clear, however, that an un- 
explained- observation is of no particular signifi- 
_ Carice to ‘science. An idea unsubstantiated by 
‘facts is equally devoid. of importance. Hence to 
possess real significance a scientific discovery must 
have both an-experimental and a theoretical basis. 
“Which of these aspects is the more important de- 
pends on the particular circumstances of the case, 
and a rough distinction of theory: Raiitgen’s 
discovery of X-rays, for example, was clearly an ex- 
perimental one, -while Planck's equally important 
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° discovery of the quantum of action was clearly in 
the field of theory., The manner in which a 
scientific discovery is made and the attitude of the 
investigator which makes such a discovery possi- 
ble are obviously very different in the two cases; 
This distinction between the attitudes of the ex- 
perimenter and’ the theorist is most obvious in the 
, mathematical sciénces. It ig, much less obvious in 
" those sciencesewhich rest «more exclusively on an 
empirical foundation and in which observatian of 
fast and thinking about facts ‘are “less? easily . 
separable pfocesses. = 


ce The word discovery suggests a®dramatic and 
exciting “event, like finding a fifty-carat - diamond 
”. na ploughed field, for example. The history. Of a 
y Science is -indeedofull of such. dramatic discoveries, 
the drdma and the excitement < being patticularly 
manifested in the personal befavions of the seien- 
tist immediately following the event. I could” 
tell one or two Stories’ myself of such incidents in 
the dife of a scientist. „The classic story is that of 
Archimedes who rushed into the street straight 
from “his bath with nothing on, crying: “Eureka, 
eureka,” when his famous pr incíple of hydrostatics 
flashed into his mind.*. The point of the story’ is 
the intense. eniotion aroused by a sense ‘of thé oyer- 
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whelming importance of the new idea. The joy 

and exaltation felt at such a moment are indes- * 
cribable. Indeed, such dramatic moments: come 

into the life of even the most devoted follower of 
ccience but once or twice in his career. They are 

the greatest reward of a lifetime spent in the pur- 

suit of knowledge for its own sake. ‘Lesser dis- 

coveries come oftener end are a source of profound 

satisfaction and encouragement to the investigatoz: 

But they do not make such soulstirring drama. 

It ‘should be mentioned that the receptiofi 
given at first. to even capital discoveries by the 
outer world is-mot always one of respectful admi- 
ration for the achievement of the Ciscoveries. 


- Qne of the commonest ways in which the achieve- 


ment is seught to be rainimised by the unthinking 
or the envious is by. attributing it to accident ora 
stroke of luck akin to the winning of a lottery 
ticket. Such comments are of course deplorable 
and indeed quite meaningless. The “idea that a” 
scientific discoyery can be made “by accident is 
ruled out by the fact that the accident, 4f it is one, 
never occurs except to the right man. The happy 
discoverer in science is: invariably a setker “after 
knowledge and truth working in-a chosen field of 
his ewn_and inspired in his labours by the hope of ` 
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finding at least a little gain of something new. 
‘The commentators who like to consider discaveries 
as accidents forget that the most important part of 
a scientific discovery is the recognition of its true 
riature by the observer, and this is scarcely possible 
if he does not possess the .requisite Capacity or 
knowledge of the subject. Rarely indeed are any 
, Scientific discoveries made except as the result of a 
casefully thought-out programme of work. They 
e come, if they do come, as the reward of “months or 
years of systematic study and resedrch in 4 parti- 


cular hranch of knowledge. S soe ac 


JE the world is sometimes slow*to ` recognise 
the importance of fundamentally new experimental 
facts, it is net to be wondered at if it is slower still 
in apgrecigting “and accepting new theoretical 
S . Oe, . pir bi 
ideas ST Usually, such new ideas are, looked upon 


with indifference or suspicion, and many «years of 


persistent advocacy and powerful, « observational 
support are “required before the investigator can 
hop to sce his. ideas: generally accepted@\ The 
story is often told of Arrhenius and the doctorate 
thesis which he presented to,Stockholm Univer- 
sity containing his new ideas regarding the’ nature 
of solutions, supported ‘by a gréat volume-of expéri- 
mental data. ? All that he receiyed for this ‘epoch- 
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making work was a fourth class degree permanently 
disqualifying him from an, academic career, 
Arrhenius happily survived this experience, and 
lived to receive the Nobel Prize and to be venerat- 


ed as his country’s greatest scientist. But there 


are, unhappily, other .instances of youthful genius 
being repressed and completely suppressed as well, 


If there is one fact more than any other which, 


stands out in the history-of science, it is the -re- 
markable extent to which great discoveries and 
youthfal genius stand associated together.  Scofes 
of instances can be quoted in support of this 
proposition. «,Indeed, if one were to attempt to 
‘write a treatise on any branch of science in which 
all discoveries made by youthful workers. were left 


y t, there would be very little left to write about. 


e faci of the matter appears to be that, other 


things being «the same, the principal requisite for 


success in: scientific research is not the maturity ` 


of knowledge associated with age arid experience, 
but the freshness. of outlook whigh is the natural 
attribute of youthy The conservatism which 
develops with increasing age is thus revealed as a 
factor which militates against "` great achievement 
in science.. The great ideas seem, to come most 


- easily to youthful minds. Since, however, much 
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time is required to work out a new idea properly 
and fully, age and experience are not altogether 
uscless in science. Up to a certain ‘point, the 
conservatism bred by age may even be useful as a 
brake on the wilder flights of youthful imagina-. 
tion. , Further, even the elderly may, if they so 
choose, retain and cherish a youthful spirit and 


a Outlook. So long, therefore, as they do not allow 


the conservatism of age “to function as a suppres- 
ser of youthful genius, the elderly may tonfinue 
' tó find themselves useful as guides and inéspirers_ 
of research: On this view, indeed, the pricipal 
function of the older generation ofescientific men 
is to discover talent and genius in the younger 


gencration «and to provide, ample opportunities for ` 


1ts free expression and expajision. o , 

So far 1 have said little about - the mature of 
the urge which leads the elite few to devote them- 
selves to science and live laborious days in its 
sservice. a Tiis is a part “of the larger question, 


“what is it thatsdrives men to, Es themselves to 


e? 


any type of idealistic activity? VA think it well be 


readily conceded that the pursuit of sciente 

derives its motiye power. fron’ what -is essentially 

a creative urge. 65The painter,, the Seng, the 

architect and the poet, each in his own ey, de- 
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rives his inspiration from nature and seeks to re- / 


present her through his chosen medium, - be it 
paint, or,marble,* or stone, or just well-chosen 
words strung together . like pearls on a secklace, 
The men of science is just a student of nature 
‘and equally derives his inspiration from her. He 
builds or paints pictures of her in his ‘mind, 
through the intangible medium of his thoughts. 
He seeks to resolve 1 ‘her infinite complexities into 
a few simple principles” or elements of action 
whieh he “calls the laws of nature. In doing this, 

the man of science, like the exponents of other 
forms of art. subjects himself to a rigorous disci- 
pline, the rules of which he has laid down for 
himself and which he calls logic. The " pictures 
of nature which science paints for us ‘have to 
obey these rules, in other words; have to be self- 

consisteric... Intellectual beauty is indeed the 
highest kind of beauty. Science, in other words, 
E? a “fusion of man's aesthetic and intellectual 
functions devoted to the representatión cf nature? 

It is, therefore, the highest forra of creative’ art, 
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4 A GË that, cane there is only a choice 

between cowardice and violence, would advise 
de 

violence 4 Thus when my eldest son asked me 

what he should have done, had hebeen present . 

when I was almost ‘fatally assaylted in 1908, whe- 


. the?*hé should have run away and seen me killed 


ne” X D 


or whether he should have used his physical force 
which he could and wanted to usé, and” deed 


me, I told him that it was his duty to defend ine ` 


even by using violence. Hence it was. ¿that I took 
part in the Boer-War, the so-called Zulu Rebellion 


S and the. late War. Hence also | do I advocate 


training | in’ arms ‘for those vho believe in the 
method of violence. I would rather have dia re- 
sort to arms in order to defend her honour than 
«that she should in a cowardly manner become or, 
rémain a helpléss witness to her own dishonour. 

I believes that sion-viclence, is infinitely 
superior to Siolenge, forgiveness, is more matily 


But abitinénce is fórgiveness only when thtre ise 

the power to punish; 1t is meaningless when it 

pretends to "proceed from: a helpless creature A 
o dës. 
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mouse hardly forgives a cat when it allows -itself ə 


to be torn to pieces by her. I, therefore, appreciate 
the sentiment of those who cry out for the condign ` 
punishment of General Dyer and his ilk They 
would tear him to pieces, if they could. But I do 
not believe Indiarto be helpless. I do not believe 
myself to be a helpless creature. “Only I want to 
use India’s and my strength forta better purpose. 


"Let me not be misunderstood. o Strength dues 

not come from physical capacity. It comes from 

an indomitable-will. An average Zulu is anyWay 

more than a match for an average Englishman in 

bodily capacity, But he flees from an English boy, 

because he fears the boy's revolíer og those who 

will use it for him. . He fears death and, is nerve- 

1ess in “spite of his (burly figure, We, "mn India, 
may in a moment realise that one hundred thou- 
sand Englishmen reed not frighten three hundred 
miilion ` human beings. A definite forgiveness 
would, therefore, mean” a definite” recognition of 
our strength. With enlightened forgiveness must 
come a mighty wave of ‘strength in us, which 
would make it impossible for a Dyer ånd a Frank 
Johnson to heap affront on India’s devoted_head. 
It matters little to me that for the moment I do 
not drive iny point home. We feel “too, downtrod- 
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» den not to be angry and revengeful. - But I must 
not refrain from saying that India can gain more 
by ‘waiving the right of punishment. . We have 
better work to do, a better mission to deliver to the 
world. 

I am not a visionary. I clairn to be a practical | 
idealist. The ?eligion of non-violence is not 
_meant merely for'the rishis_ and saints. It, is 
meant for the common people as well. on-vio- 
lence is the law of our species as violence is the 
law of the brute. The spirit lics dormant 2e the 
brute, and ‘he knows no law but that of physical * 


might. The dignity of man requires „obedience 


to a higheņlaw— the strength of the spirit. LA~ Ip 


H 


I have, therefore ventured to place. before 
India the-anciens law of selffsacrifice, Fór Satya- 
graha and its offshoots, non-co-operation “and civil 
resistance, até, ngthing but new nantes. for the law 
of suffering </The rishis, who discovered” Oe law 
of non-violeacé in the midst of “violence, Were 
grefiter geniuses than Newton/T hey were them- 
selves greater warriors than Wellington. Having 
themselves known the use of firms, they realised 
theirs uselessness, and taught % weary world that 
its salvation lay not through «violence but through 
non-violence Bynes BE 
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Non-violence in its dynamic condition means ° 
conscious suffering. It does not mean meek sub- 
mission to'the will of the evil-doer, but it means 
putting of one’s whole soul against the will of the 
tyrant. ` Working under this law of our being, it 
is possible for 2 single.individual to defy the whole 
might of an unjust empire to save his honour, his 
religion, his soul, and lay the foundation for that. 
empire’s fall or its regeneration. « Zeg 

And so I am not pleading for India to practise 

non-vidlence because it is weak. I want her ‘to 
practise non-violence being conscious of her 
strength and power. No training in arms js re- 
quired for realisation of her strength. We seem | 
to need it, because we seem to think that we are e? 
but a lump of flesh. ((1 want to recognise that she 
bas "a soul that cunnot perish and that can rise 
triumphant ‘above every physical weakness and | 
Jefy"the physical combination of a whole world. 
What is, the meaning of Rama, a mere human bes e 
ing, with his host of monkeys, «Ritting himself | 
against the insólent strength of ten-headed Ravana 
surrounded in supposed safety by the raging waters 
on all sides of Lanka? Does itenot mean the-con- 
quest of physical might by Spiritual strength? ! 
Howevér, béing a practical man, I dó!not wait till 
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” India recognises the practicability of the spiritual 
life in the political world. India considers herself 
to be powerless and paralysed. before thé machine- 
guns, the tanks and the aeroplanes of the English, 
and takes up non-co-operation out of her weakness. , 
It must still serve the same purpose, namely, bring 
her delivery from the crushing weight of British 
injustice, if a sufficient number of people practise 
it. 7 o SES Eé if 

> I isolate this non-co-operation from Sinn Fei- 
nism, for it is so conceived as to be inicapaple of. 
being offered. side by side with violence. Eut i- 
invite even the school of violence to giye this peace- 
ful non-cosoperation a trial. It ‘will.not fail 
through : its inherent weakness: It may fail Because 
of poverty of response. Thin will be the time 
for real danger. The high-souléd men, who are 


unable to suffer national humiliation any longer, e 


will want to vent their wrath. They will” take to” 
wiolence. , Sefar as I know, they must perish vih: e 
out Uelivering themselves or their country from 
the wrong. s : > 


If India takes up the doctrine of the sword, 
she may Bain momentary. victory. Then, India 
will cease to be the*spride cf my heayt. * XI am 
wedded to Intlia because.I owe my all to ee Y] 
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believe absolutely that she has a mission for the 
world. She is not to copy Europe blindly. 
India’s acceptance of the doctrine of the sword will 
be the hour of my trial. I hope I shalf not be 
_ found snig M My religion has no geographital 
limits. If I havé a living faith in it, it will trans- 
cend my love for India herselt My life is dedi- 
cated to the service of India through the religion 
of non-violence which J. believe to, be the root-of 
Hinduista. : 
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Walter Scott was born in Edinburgh in 1771. 
His father was 2 solicitor, and his mother, the 
daughter of a professor of medicine in the Uni- 
versity, had been much better educated than the 


majority of ladies at this time: from her lips he 


heard many stories of the past, to which; we may 
be ‘sure, he eagerly listened, and which he stored 
away In" his marvellously retentive memory. 

Little Walter was very fond ot-b mother, 
grateful ‘to her, and proud of her too. ` Writing 
about her after her death mang years later, ke said, 
‘She bad a mind peculiarly well stored with much 
acquired’ information and natufal Gilet. and as 


she was very old, and had an excellent memory, She . 


could draw, , without the -least exdggeration ‘oY 
affectation; the most str iking pictures * of the past 
age. If I have Been able to do anything in the 


way of painfing the past times, # is very much. 


from the studies with which she presented me”. 

A “good deal of his early life, howevers was 

not spent at his own home in Edinburgli,” but, away 
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at his grandfather's farm at Sandy Knowe.° He « 
was kept out of doors as much as possible, tor. the 
sake of his health, ‘and often he would be sent out 
in the care of one of the shepherds, who Would lay 
_ him down on the grass among the sheep. " 

We can picture, the ‘sweet-tempered bairn’, 
with his chestnut hair and light blue eyes, 
galloping about the, country ĉon his tiny pony, 
lying down to rest every now and again oncthe 
rocky hiils by the side of some old shephered, who 
would sdoh be ‘telling him stories of warlike heroes, 
or reciting ballads of bygone days. Bi 

When be went to school he found no difficulty 

in learning the things that appéaled to him, such 
„as history and aie but with other subjects 
“he was not so quick; so that sometimes he was at 
the top of the class, sometimes at the bottom. ` 

< He idistnguished himself far more in the 
EE than he did in the class-room, for he . 
constantly delighted his school-fellGws «with the 
innumerable stories he made up dor their enter- 
tairiment, and at, the same time proved to them 
that though he was lame he was quite “a match for 
them la their games. «He took his part toé in all 
rheir ‘bickers’, or street fights, with the boys of the 
town *which the High Ss boys then indulged 
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in, and he became quite famous for his boldness in 
climbing the precipitous path at the very top of the 
rock on which Edinburgh Castle stands. | 
Schóol-days came to an end, and Scott began | 
to’ attend the law class at the University. These 
studies did not interest him mucn; but he worked ; | 
hard at them, and at the same time set himself to | 
study medieval legends and Border songs: he also | 
toak up the study of "Italian and Spanish, that he 
might read the romantic literature of these coun- | 
tries. Always his friends noted two things «bout : 
him, his gigantic memory, and his tireless indus: 
try. When he became an apprentice, to his father 
he had enly-a very small allowance, and as he want- 
> ed more money to devote to his favourite studies, 
he set to work copying law parers. Af one time ne 
: wrote as many as 120 large pages at one sitting, 
with no interval for food or rest, though the work 
. . must have taken him fourteen or fifteen hours at 
the very least ` n de O A 
‘In his fathers office he. cultivated regular 
business hakits, which were to stand him in good 
stead later On; but whenever he was free, he would 
trudge-over the neighbouring country, sometimes, 
: in spite of his lamene’s, covering as much as thirty 
miles a day, in search of the beauties of nature, or 
a "o EA 
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the ballads and légends he loved so well. So often 
did he go tramping about in, this way tliat hrs 
father reproached him with. being better fitted for 
a pedlar than a lawyer. 

He was, however, studying hard all the time, 
and eventually he passed his examinations and 
was ‘called to the Bar’. He now received some 
employment from bis father and other lawyers; 
but he still had plenty* of leisure, which he ém- 
ployed either in telling stories to his companions, 


or intmaking “Border Raids’, as he called them; in 


. 


` Searëh of fresh material. e 
E : ` 


pa ive dea 


a 


In' 1797, when he was about twent j-six years 
oli, he married a beautiful girl named Mary 


€ 


€ 


€ 


` Carpenter. They settled in ¿Edinburgh and. 


lived together happily for many years. - G 
He now began to work seriously at the collec- 

tion of Border Ballads which he had Seen making 
“for so many years during his excursions into Lidders- 
cale and elsewhere, and in 1802 they wete pub- 
lished with the title Border’ Minstrels). The book 
sold ell, and gained for Scott high ‘literary praise, 
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‘for he had written some very accurate illustrations 
and historical descriptions of the old ballads, and 
had added some new ones of his own which gave 
unmistakable promise of the genius of the 
writer. 

Three years later, he produced ‘his first great 
story in verse, The Lay of the Lost: Minstrel, and 
awoke one morning, as Byron¿did, ‘to find himself 
fantous’. s TSA 

, His gift for story telling, which upto the present 
had’ pleased merely his own friends and acquain- 
tances, was now giving delight to the world 
at large. There is something in the poem to please 
all tastes: stir arid movement, graceful songs, 
beautiful descriptions. Scott received for this 
poem £ 769, an urusually larg? amount, for a poet 
to receive in those days. Sy ER 

Other long story poems, Marmion and The 
_Lady of the Lake, followed in quick syccession and. 
were equally popular. "Perhaps this was due, not 
so much to the story, as to the romantic glow which 
pervaded thespoems, their swift, marching thythm, 


and above “all, to their remarkable simplicity, 


which made them appreciated by all. See 
Unfortunately,_ about this time Scott quar- 
relled with hig publisher, and it was decided that 
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a new firm, cónsisting of himself and John and 
James Ballantyne, friends of his boyhood _days, 
should be started. This publishing business was 
never a success, and lost money faster than Scott 
could earn it by his writing. Later, as we shall 
see, it got him ‘into, serious difficulties. 2 

For the moment, however, Scott was very pros- 
perous, and he determined tb buy the estate of 
Abbotsford. Here he. had built for himself a 
beautiful. house, which gradually grew to be as 
large and luxurious as a palace. The surround- 


108 SE was wild and barren, but jt became 


the great” passion of Scott's life to develop it, until 
his house was surrounded by beautiful gardens, 
rich‘ pastures, and, pleasing woodlands, ‘Planting 
«and ] pruning trees! he says, ‘I gould work at from 
morning till night.’ : 

hough Scott was now both rich and famous, 
_ his great life-work was still to be done.. It is not 
“ $0 much for ‘his poerhs that we think of him with 
gratitude today, as for the wonderful novels, ‘which, 


„after this date, came from his pen. ,, 


s Looking through his desk one Uay in search 


_ of fishing-tackle,"he came across the manuscript of 
a tale which he had oon tech and laid aside unfinish- 


ed come’ years before, EG took’ eit-out, read it 
She e, r e 
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» through, and determined to finish it. With hard 
and constant work he got it finished in three 
weeks, and sent it to the publisher with the title 
of Wavefley, but without putting his name to 
it. ? J 
Immediately it was received with great ap- 
plause, for there Y d never been a historical novel 
like it before. K the dry bones of history were 
made «o live; each siene aas presented to the 
reader as a vivid and charming picture, in which H 
realr men and women moved across Oe mac, | A 
Everybody wis anxious to know the name of the -* 
author, but for a long time the secret was well 
kept, and “he came to be spoken of as “The Great 
e Unknown’. — 


From this time novels followed each other in 
quick suctession. His works were read, all over 
Europe, and he was welcomed everywhere as a 

« great and rare genius. | He made a great deal "of 
money by his Books, and in 1820 he was given a 
'baronetcy. On Ei S 

«During these years he got up at five every morn- 
ing and worked furiously till ten or twelve o'clock; 
the restrof the day he gave- to his family and his 

| friends, his horses and his dogs. Never was there a 

man who loved children and animals more than Sir 
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Walter; and he in their turn were devoted to a 
him. 2 a A 

E m ° a 

But alas, these happy days came to añ end all 
too soon. Through no fault of Sir Walter's, the 
publishing firm of Ballantyne & Co., with which 
he was connected, suddenly found itself burdened 
with debts to large amount of £117,000. All Sir 
Walter's money had to.go ‘towards paying these 
debts, which, we must remember, were not of his 
maki dë. So at the age of fifty-five he found him- 

- self suddenly penniless. d 

All the ¿Money he had only paid off a small 
amount of the debt, and by decl&ring himself bank- 
rupt he could have escaped the payment of the rest. 
But such a course, though advised by some of-his 
friends, was loathsome to his chivalrous mature: he 
would rather.dic than stain his honour by avoiding 
the just payment of the debts. So, instead of being 
able to settle down to an old age Df comfort, Ire 
set to work harder than before ta earn money with 
which to pay his creditors. e. 

Working hard for fourteen hours every day, he 
was able, within two years, to carn £40,000 towards 
paying off the debt.- But Iris health suffered under 
the strain. He felt himself gradually getting 
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n weaker and weaker, but still he drudged on for 
another three years. 


* . Then he was attacked by paralysis, and the 
doctors ordered him to the warmer climate of Italy. 
The government placed a ship at his disposal, 
and on his arrival in Italy he was treated everywhere 
with the greatest honour, and'recognized as the fore- 
most writer of his age, not only of Britain but of 
the world. . . a ; 
~e But his Realth was’getting worse and worse, 


| and he longed to get back to his beloved Atzots- 


ford. The yeturn home seemed.fo revive him for 
a while. He was able to receive his friends, and 
occasionally he was taken in a bathcháir to see once 
again . some of those scenes he só dearly : loved. 


Three months after his resgrn home he died vert: : 


quietly and peđtefully, andéwas’ buried within the 
ruins af Dryburgh Abbey, by the side =o the stream 


he had loved so well. e 
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‘+ 8. M.K. GANDHI 
“Among those who visited Delhi during the 


weeks of fasting, penance and prayer there was a 
young student from Santiniketan named Rama- 


chandran. He is one of the pupiís of Mr. Andrews, , 


and had no difficulty in persuading his teacher to 
permit hira to stay at Delhi for some time after the 
fast wzs over: In the end Mr. Andrews took Rama- 
chandran upstairs and said to Gandhiji ‘I haye not . 
even introduced Ramachandran as yet to you. But 
he has been all-the while with uf helping us devo- 
tedly with true love. De wants to ask you some 
questions; and I skall he so glad if you could have 
a talx with him before he leaves to-morrow"to go 
back to Santiniketafi.’ Gandhiji at once gave his , 


LES » 
consent. A 


Ps . D n S H H 
How is it,’ “asked Ramachandran, ‘shat many d 


intelligent and eminent men, who loye and admíre 


e 


y ) 
- you [hold that you have ruled out of the scheme of, 
national regeneration all considerations oF Art? | 


Tam sorry’, replied Gardhiji, ‘thatein this - 


matter I’ haye been generally «misunderstood. Let 
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me explain. There are two aspects, the outward 
and the inward. It is purely a matter of emphasis 


‘with me. The outward has no meaning to me at 


all except in so far as ‘it helps the inward. All true 
Art is the expression of the soul. The outward 
forms have value only in so far ES they are the expres- 
sion of the inner spirit of man.’ 

Ramachandran hesitatingly ‘suggested, “The 
great, artists themselves have declared that Art is 
the translation of the urge and unrest in the soul 
of the artist into words, colours, shapes.’ we d 

‘Yes’, said Gandhiji, ‘Art of that naturg has, 
the greatest possible appeal for me. , But 1 know 
that many‘call themselves artists -in whose works 
there is absolutely no trace of the soul’s upward 
urge and úinrest 4 S e " 

. But the artists claim to SCE ancl to, find 
Truth. through outward ` brout, said Rama- 
chandran. ‘Is it possible to sce and find Truth 
in that way?’ ° oh eel ies asi] 

‘I would reverse the order,’ Gandhiji imme- 
diately answeted: ‘I see and find, beauty through 
Truth. All Truths, not merely truc ideds, but 
truthful faces, truthful pictures, *truthful songs, are 
highly ` beautiful. “Whenever men begig to. see 
Beauty in Truth, then Art will arise, - i 
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-But cannot . Beauty,’ Ramchandran asked, 
‘be separated from Truth ‘and Truth, from 
Beauty” S n 

‘I should want to know exactly what is 
Beauty,’ Gandhiji replied T£ it is what people 
_ generally understand by that word, then they are 
wide apart Í Is a woman with fair features "neces- 
sarily beautiful?” X 


. € 


ing. aed 
“Even, asked Bapu, continuing his ques 
tion,, de she may be of an ugly character?” 
S Ramachandran hesitated. “But her face’, he 
said, ‘in that case cannot be beartiful” > . ” 
‘You are begging the whole “question,” 
‘Gandhiji replied Vos now admit that mere out- 
ward, form may rot make a thing: beautiful. To 
a true artist only thw face is beautiful which, quite 
apa-t from its exterior, shines with the Truth 


within the soulx/ There is then, as 1 have said, no 


Beauty apart from Truth. On the other hand, 
Truth may manifest itself mm: “forms which 
may “not be outwardly beautiful% at -all 
Socrates, we are told, was, the most, truth- 
ful- maní of his time, and, yet his E features 
are said to*¿have been the ugliest in Greece. 
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To' may mind he was beautiful because all 


“his life was a striving after Truth.’ 


. ‘But, Bapuji’, said Ramchandran eagerly, 
‘the mêst beautiful things have often been created 
by men whose lives were not beautiful.’ ~ 

“That, said Gandhiji, ‘only means that Truth 
and Untruth often co-exist; good and evil are often - 
found together.” In an artist also not .seldom 
che "right perception ef things and the wrong 
co-exist.» Truly beautiful creations- only ¿ome 
when right perception is at ¿ Work. If, “these 
moments ake rare in life they are also rare in 
Art.’ e 

“Ts there Tráth, Bapuji, in ‘things that are 
neither, moral nor immoral in themselves? For - 
instante, is there Truth ine a sunset, or a 
crescent moon that shines amid the stars at 


ee 


nights BR e 
Va replied Gandhiji ‘these beauties’ are 
truthful inasmuch as théy make ‘me think of “the 
Cteator at the back of them. How ‘could these be 
beautiful, but for the Truth bag is in the, centre’ 
of creation? When: I admire the wonder of- a 
sunset or the beauty of the moon, my soul expands 
in worship of the Creator. I try to see ‘Him and 
His mee in all these creations, “Buteeyen the 
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sunsets and sunrises would be mere SE if > 
they did not help me to: think of Him. ‘ e 

“Are you against all machinery, Bapuji?” 
asked Ramachandran. 3 o 


“How can 1 be, he answered, smiling at 
-Ramachandran’s, naive question, ‘when I .know 
that even the hody is a most delicate piece of 
machinery?</The spinning-wheel itself is a. 
machine. What I object to is the craze for machi- 
nery, not machinery as such. The craze is for. 
what they ell labour-saving machinery. Men go 
on “saving labour” till thousands are without, work 
dad thrown on: the open streets to die of starvation. 
I want to save time and labour, ‘not for a fraction 
of mankind, but for all, I want the concentration 
of wealth, not in the hands of a few, but in’ the . 
hand: of all Y Today machinery merely helps’ a 
few.to de dn the Dicks of millions. The impetus 
behind it all is not the philanthropy to save labour 
but: greed.’ E e” AO e 


“Then, Bapuji, said „Ramachandran, “you 
are fighting not” against machinery as «such, but 
agzinst its abuses, which are so much in evidence 
to-day?” , ae ee 

“ would unhesitatingly say "ve": but I 
would ¿add “that scientific truths and * discoveries 
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should first of all cease to be the mere instruments 
of greed. Then labourers will not be overwork- 
ed. and machinery, instead of becoming a hin- 
drance? will be a help. J am aiming, not at the 
eradication of all machinery, but its limitation.’ 


1 Ramachandran said: ‘When logically argued 
out, that would seem to imply E all complicated 
. power-driven machinery should go.’ 
wt it might: have to ge,’ admitted Gandhiji, ‘but 
J must make one thing clear. The we ae 
consideration is man. The machine: ‘shoul 
tend to make atrophied the limbs of meng For 
instance, 1 would make intelligens exceptions. 
Take the «case of the Singer Sewing Machine. It 
is one of the few useful things ever invented, 
and there is a yomance about the device itself. 
Mr. Singer saw his wife labouring over the tedious 
process of sewing with hef” own’, “hands, and 
simply out of his love for her he improved or “the 
. sewing machine, in order to save” her from: ‘an- 
nezessary labour. He, however, saved not only her 


labour, but also the labour of everyone who could - 


purthase-a sewing machine.’ 

. ‘But, in that. case,’ said Ramachandra 
‘there would have to be 4 factory for maÑing these 
Singer Sewing” Machines, and’ it would clave to 
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contain power-driven machinery of ordinary ‘ 
type.’ ` Si 
‘Ves’ said Bapú, smiling at Ramachandran's 
eager opposition. “But I am Socialist enough to 
say that’ such factories should be nationalized. 
They ought only ‘to be working under the most 
attractive conditions, not for profit, but for the 
benefit of humanity, love taking the place of greed 
as the motive-power. It is an. alteration if 
the conditions of labour that I want. This mad 
rush for wealth must cease; and the labourer must 
be assured, not only of a living wage, but. of a 
daily task thrt is not a mere drudgery. The ` 
machine will, under these condítions, be as much 
a help to the man working it as to the State. The 
present mad rush will cease, and the labourers will 
‘work (as I have said) under attractive and ideal 
conditions.- "This is but one of the exceptions 1 
have" in gop 1, The sewing machine had love at 
its‘ back. The “individual is the: one supreme 
consideration. The saving of labour of the 
individual should be the object, and honest huma- 
nitari ggnsiderations and not greed tlie motive- 
powe os, for instance, l would -welcome 
any day 4 machine to straighten crooked spindles. 
Not that, blacksmiths will cease to make supplies; 
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they will continue to provide the spindles; “but 
whenethe spindle gets wrong every spinner will 
have a machine of his own ¢o get it straight. 
Therefere replace greed by love and everything 


. . ? 
will come right. : 
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September 2, 1616. This day was the birth 
of the King and solemnized asa great feast, 
wherein the King ‘is weighed against some jewels, 
gold, silver, stuffs of gold and silver, silk,, butter, 
rice, fruit, and many other things, of every sort a 
little, which is given to «the Brahmins. To tts 
solemnity the King commanded Asaf Khan te 
send fer nre; who so doing appointed me to coníe 
to tle place where the King sits out at durbar 
and there I should be sent for in. But the mes- 
senger mistaking, I went not until durbar time; 
and so missed the sight. But being there before 
the King“came out; as soon as he spied me, he sent 
to know the reasón why I came not in, he having 
given order. ~ 1 answered according to the error; 
but he was extremely angry, and, chid Asaf Khan 
publicly. Re S git 

He was.so rich in jewels that I must conféss 
I never saw together such invaluable wealth. 
The time was spent in bringing his” greatest 
elephants before him, some of: which, being lord 
elephants; had their chains, bélls, and furniture 
of gold ¿and” silver, Soe with “many gilt 
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banners and flags, and eight or ten elephants 
waiting on him, clothed in gold, silk, and silver. 
Thus passed about twelve companies most “richly 
furnished, the first having all the plates on his 
kead and breast set with rubies and emeralds, be- 
ing a beast of a wonderful .stature and beauty. 
They all bowed down before the King, making 
reverence very Handsomely, and was a show as 
worthy as I ever saw any of beasts only. ` The 
keepers of every chief elephant gave a’ present. 
So, with gracious compliments to, me; ke rgse and 
went jn. A los So 

„At night about ten of the clocks he sent for 
me. I-was abe® The message ‘was: be heard 


1 had a picture which 1 had not showed him, des: 


siring'me to cqme to him and sbring itS.and if I 
would not give it him, yet that He might, see it and 
take copies for his wives. I°fose ando carried it 
with me. o o 
When I ame in, I {ound hím sitting "CrOss- 
legged on a little throne, all clad in diamonds, 


pearls ang rubies; before him a, fable of gold, on: 


it about fifty pieces of gold plate, set all with 
stones,egome very great and extremely rich, some 


of less value, but all of “them almost cores with 


small stones; his nobility about himsin Zi best 
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equipage, whom he commanded to drink frolicly, 
several wines standing by in great flagons. - 


When I came near him, he asked for the 


picture. He seemed astonished at one of them; 
and demanded whose it was. I answered: 
a friend of mine that was dead. He asked me 
if I would give it him. 1 replied that I 
esteemed it more than anything | possessed, be- 
cause it was the image’ of one that 1, loved dearly 
and could . never recover; but that if His 
Majesty would pardon me my fancy and accept of 
the ofher, which was a French picture but ex- 
cellent work, J would most willingly give it him. 
He sent me thanks, but that it ¿vas that only pic- 
ture he desired, and loved as well as I, and 
that, if .I would give it he would better es- 
teem of it than the richest jewel in his house. (I 
answered I was not’ ¿0 in love with anything that 
I would’ refuse to content His Majesty: I was 
extremely glad tc do ‘him service, “and if I could 
give him a better Gemonstration of my affec- 
tion, which “was. in my heart, to do him service, 
I was ready to present it to him.) « At which - he 
bowed to me and feplied it was sufficient that I 
had ‘giver. it: that he coniessed he never "saw so 
much art, só, much beauty, and conjured me to 
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° tell him truly whether ever such a woman lived. 
I assured him that there did one live that this did 
resemble in all things but perfection, and was now 

, dead. > 2 


He returned me that he took my willingness 
very kindly, bug that, seeing-I had, so freely given 
him that,I esteemed so much, he would not rob me 

+ Of it: only he would be AJ his ladies and. cause 
> his Workmeneto make five copies, and if I knew 
mine own I should have it. I answeted I. had 
ffeely and willingly given it and was extremely 
glad of His "Majesty's acceptance. He repliéd he. 
would take it; that he loved me the’ better for lov- 
ing the semembřance of my friend, and knew 
what an injury it was to teke it from me: “by no, 
means would he keep it, but only take copies, and 
with his own hand he would return it, and his 
wives should wear them; for indeed in «hat art of 
limning his painters w work miracles. The other, 
being in gil, he liked not GC 

© Then be, sent mg word it was . his birthday 

and that all men did make merry, and to ask if I 

would drink with them. I angwered: whatsoever 

His Majesty commanded: I wished him many 

prosperous days,*eand that this ceremony 

might be SE a, hundred yeats. Ce, asked 
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- me what wine, whether of the grape oF made, 
whether strong or small. I replied: what he 
commanded, hoping he would not command too 
much nor too strong. So he called for a cup of 
gold of mingled wine, half of the grape, half arti- 
ficial, and drank, causing it to be filled and sent 
it by one of his nobles to me with this message: 
that I should drink it twice, thrice, four or five 
times off for his sake, and: accept of the cup “arid 
appurtenances as a present. I drank a little, 
but it was more strong than ever I tasted, so that 
it made me sneeze: whereat he laughed and called 
for raisins, almonds and sliced lemons, which were 
brought me on plate of gold, afd he bade me eat 
and drink what I would and no more. 

+ So tien I made’ reverence for my present 
after mine own menner, though Asaf Khan would 
have caused ine kneel, and knock my head against 
the “ground: but His Majesty best accepted what 
I did. PAS a eee Party 

The cup was of gold, set all over with small 
turquoises, rubies, the cover of the same set with 
great turquoises, rabies, and emeralds in works, 
and a dish suitable to set the cup upon.” The 
value I nëtt not, because the Stones are many of 
them smell, aúd the greater,. which are “also many, 
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are not all clean, but they are" mm number about 
2.000 and in gold.about 20 ounces. 

Thus he made .frolic, añd sent me word he 
more esteemed me than ever any Frank; and de- 
manded if I were merry at eating the wild boar 
sent me a few days before?» “How I dressed it? 
What I.drank? And such compliments: that I 
should want nothing in his land. 

Sa "Then he threw about to those that stood be 
dow two chargers of new rupees, and aníong us two 
chargers of hollow almonds of.gold “and, silver 
mingled; but I would not scramble as did hisegreat 
men; for I saw his son took up notice Then he 
gave sashes of gold and girdles to ‘all the musicians 
and waiters and to many others. PE Se 
So drinkipg and commanding others, His 
Majesty and all his lords became the finest men A 
ever saw, of a thousand hurméurs.” « But his son, 
Asaf Khan, and, some two gid men, arid the late 
King of Kandahar, and“ myself forbore. When 
he could not hold up his héad, he lay down to 
sleep, and we all departed, 5 . 
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Sir Edmund Hillary E 


We cut a seat for ourselves just below the 
southern summit and temoved OUT-OXYg€n. «Once 
again I worked “out the mental arithmetic that 
was one of my main preoccupations on the way 
up and down the mountain. As our first partly 
full hottle “nf oxygen was now exhausted, we had 
only ore full~bottle left. Eight hundred litres of 
oxygén at three litres per minute? `" How - long 
could we las@ I estimated that this should give 
us 43 hours of going. Our apparatus was now 

- much lighter, weighing-just over 20 lb., and as I 
cut steps down off the southern sammit I felt a 
distinct sense of freedom and well-being . quite 
contrary to’ what I had expected at this great 
altitude. ` a , S 

"As my ice-axe bit into the first’steep slope of ` 
the ridge, my highest. hopes, were „realised. The 
snow was crystalline and firm. Two nr three 
rhythmical blows ef the ice-axe produced a step 
large enough even for our oversized High Alti- 
tude boots and, the most encefiraging feature of 
all a frn tlírust of the ice-axe wouid sink it 
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half-way up the shaft, giving a solid and comfort- 
able belay. We moved one at a time. I realized 
that our margin of, safety at this altitude was 
not great and that we must take every care and 
precaution. I would cut a forty foot-line of 
steps, » Tenzing, belaying me «while I worked. 
Then in.turn I would sink my shaft and put 
a few loops of thé rope around it and Tenzing, 
protected against a breaking step, would move 
up tome. Then once again as he beiayed me I 
would go on cutting. In a number -of „places 
the overhanging ice cornices were very large indeed 
and. in order to escape them i,cut a line 
of steps down to Where the snow inet the rocks on 
the west... It was a great thrill to look Straight 


down this enormous rock face and to see,8000 feet 


below us, the tiny tents of Gamp IV in the-West- 
ern Cwm, Scrambling on the rocks*and cutting 


handholds in the snow, we were able to shuffle "past 


these difficult “portions. ` 5 

€ On one,of these occasions 1 noted that Ten- 
zing, who had been going quite well, had suddenly 
slowed up considerably and seemed to be breathing 
with difficulty. The Sherpas had little idea of the 
workings of an oxyyen set and from past ‘experience 


I immediately suspected. his oxygen supply. 1 
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noticed that hanging from the exhaust tube of his + 


oxygen mask were icicles, and on closer examination 
found that this tube, some two inches in diaméter, 
was completely blocked with ice. 1 was able to 
clear it out and gave him much-needed relief. On 
checking my own set I found that the same thing 
was occurring, though it has not reached the stage 
to have caused me any, discomfort. From then on ^ 
I kept a much closer check on this problem. 
he weather for Everest seemed practically 

perfect, Insalated as we were in all our down 
clothing and windproofs, we suffered do discomfort 
from cold os wind. However, on one occasion I 
removed my sunglasses to examine more closely a 
difficult section of the ridge but was very soon blind- 
ed by the fine snow driven by the bitter wind and 
liastily replaced ihem. I went on cutting. steps. 
To my surprise, I was enjoying the climb as much 
as I had ever enjoyed.a fine ridge in my own New 
Zealand Alps. ad Eé 

After an, hour's steady going we reached the 
foot ofthe most formidable-looking problem.on 
the ridge—a rock step some forty feet high. We 
had known of the existence of this step frofn aerial 
photographs and had also seen it threugh our bino- 
culars from Tkyangboche. We realized that at this 
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` altitude it might well spell the difference between 
success and failure% The rock itself, smooth and 
almost holdless, might have Been an intertsting 
Sunday afternoon problem to a group of expert rock 
climbers in the Lake District but here it was a 
barrier beyond our feeble strength to overcome. “1 
could seg no way of turning it on the steep rock 
. bluff on the west, But fortunately another possibility 
Gf tackling itestill remained. On its east side was 
another great cornice, and running up the full forty 
féet of the step was a narrow crack » between the 
cornice and «he rock. Leaving Tenzing to belay 
me as best he could, I jammed my way into this 
crack, then kicking backwards with. my crampons 1 


sank their spikes deep into.the frozen snow behind . 


me and levered myself off the ground, Taking 
advantage of every little rock hola and all the force 
of knee, shoulder and arms I°could niuster, I liter- 
ally cramponed, backwards pip the crack, with a 

* fervent prayet that tht cornice would remain 
aftached to ,the rock, Despite the , considerable 
effort imvolved, my progress although slow was 
steady, afid as Tenzing paid out the rope I inched 
my way upwards until I could finally reach over 
the top of the rock and drag myself out of the crack 
on to a Wide ledge. For a few moments 1 Jay regaln- 
eonig AS 
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ing my breath and for the first time really felt the 
fierce determination that nothing now could stop 
us reaching the top. I took a firm stance on the 
ledge and signalled to Tenzing to come to top. As 
I heaved hard on the rope Tenzing wriggled his 
Way up the crack and finally collapsed exhausted 
at the top like a giant fish when it has been hauled 
from the sea after a terrible struggle. 


I checked both our exygen setz and roughly . 
calculated our flow rates, Everything seemed ta 
be gding well, . Probably owing to the strain im- 
rosed ón him by the trouble with hig oxygen set, 
Tenzing had been moving rather slowly but he was 
climbing safely, and this was thé major considera- 
tion. itis only comment on my enquiring of his 
condition was to smile and wave along the ridge. 
We were going so.,well at 3 litres per minute that 
I was determiaed now, if necessary, to cut down our 
flow rate to 2" litres per minute if the extra 


- endurance was required. : Bes < 
The ridge continued as befðe. Giant cornicês 
ọn right, steep rock slopes on the left. I¢went on 
cutting steps on the narrow strip Of snd. The 
ridge curved away to the right and we had avo idea 
where thectop was. As I cut asound the back of 
one hump, arọther higher would swing into view. 
6 . e 
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a- Time was passing and the ridge seemed never-end- 


ing. Jn one place, where the angle of the ridge 
had eased off, I triéd cramponjng without cutting 
steps, hoping this would save time, but I quickly 
realized that our margin of safety on these steep 
slopes at this altitude was tod small, so I went or 
step cutting. I Was beginning to tire a little now. 
, I had beén cutting steps continuously for two hours, 
and Tenzing, too, was moving very slowly. ` As I 
chipped steps around still another corner, I won- 
dered rather dully just how long we could keep it 
up. Our original zest had now quite gone “and it, 
was turning more into a grim struggle. I then 
realized that the ridge ahead, instead of still mono- 
tonously rising, now dropped. sharply away, and far 


below I could see the Nort Col and the’ Rongbyk> : 


glacier. I looked upwards to see a narrow snow 
ridge running up to a snowy summit. , A few more 
whacks of the ice-axe in the firm snow and we stood 


, on top. y 


o My initial feelings were of relicfrelief that 
there were nd more steps to*cut, no more ridges to 
traverse. ånd no more humps td tantalize ús with 
hopes gf success. I looked at Tenzing and in spite 
of the balaclava, goggles and oxygen mask all en- 
crusted with long icicles that concealed his face, 
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there was no disguising his infectious grin of pure - 
delight as he looked all around him. We shook 
hands and then Tenzing threw his arms aroúnd 
my shoulders and we thumped each othez on the 
back until we were almost breathless. It was 11.20 
am. ‘The ridge had taken us two and a half hours, 
but it seemed like a lifetime. Ý turned: off the 
oxygen and removed my set. d had carried my 
camera, loaded with colour film, inside my short,to 
keep it warm, so 1 now produced it and got Tenzing 
to Dese on top for me, waving his axe on which was 
a string of flags—United Nations, Britjsh, Nepalese 
and ‘Indian: ‘Then I turned my attention to the 
great stretch of. country lying below us in every 
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kh ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN WIDE 


This is the story of Columbus, the Genoese sailor, 
who discovered America when he had actually set out to 
discover ‘India. The discovery of America is one of the 


, greatest events in world’s history. Columbus was not only 


a, great discoverer, but also a great leader. Faced with the 
mutiny of his companions due to untold sufferings which 
they had all to undergo, another man would probablyhave 
lost heart. But Columbus persevered, amtl vin the end 
overcame all difficulties. It is a tragedy of this great man’s 
life, that having made one of the most*mpmentous dis- 
coveries, having mad? Spain the leading nation of Europe 


by that discovery, he yet died i an A, unsupported by. 


his King. ` e 
ouer a larfding-place for a ship. - 9 
Genoa: a port in north-Italy, y a A 
Pavia: chief town of the province of Lombardy in 
Italy. a 


beyond, theesun-set: beyond ite Western horizon? 
mariners: sailors. S 
F erdigand: "Ferdinand V of Span married Isabella. 
of Castile, and thus consolidated the “Spanish 
ower. He drove out the Moslems from Granada, 
“their last stranghold in Spain, in 1492. In the 
same year Columbus discovered o him America. 
Andalusia: one of the southern provinces o; of Spain. 
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‘fugitive: run-away. e 
prior: priest. 

craft: boat. 

Canary Islands: off the North-West coast di Africa, 


a 


uncharted: unmapped. 
San Salvador; one of the group af islands known as 
the Bahamas. 
Hispaniola: West Indies. 
headway: progres. < `° ` © SREL o 
Palos Harbour: in South Spain. e 
Trinidad?” orte of the West Indies islands. 8 
Orinoco: a river in Venezuela, whic flows opposite 
Trinsjad in the Atlantic. 
"E SHAKESPEARE 


n Shakespeare is world; greatest dramatist. He lived 
in an age which was full of great men, yet by his genius 
and his writings ht towered above every one of them. 
His, plays are ‘deservedly regarded as the finest gift of the 
English race to the culture of the world. It is surprising 


e 
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E 


that this great mda’ of genius received litt le or no educa- e 
tion, and was not aware of his great destiny. g e 


Middle Ages: . period betwéen ancient ‘and modern 
` times, beginning with the fall ¿of Rome in A.D. 
476 anu ending with the invention of printing 

in A.D. 1450. : of 


2 € 
Renaissance: it began in 1480 and ended in 1600. 

This "period saw the rise of new cuiture, revival 
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of Greek and Latin literature, and great dis- 
, coveries of new lands. 
“poaching: stealing game. 
antios: buffoonery. ` 


~. two stories from Roman literature: Venus and Ada- 
nis and Rape of Lucrece; : 


mirror life: Teflect life faithfully.” 


e, - RS - 
fanaticism: wild and extravagant notions or beliels. 
. 


^n réalistic: as in real life, ; 
, feudal times: these prevailed in Europe, for nearly 
n 500 years. The period started at thé time zt the 
fall of Charlemagne's empire. “At the head of the 
feudal system was the king, who gave land grants 
a to his subjects or vassals in return Zor military or 
‘other service and an oath of allegiance. Beneath 


the king was a group ol nobles holding land grants 


from hiyp directly, lesser nobles received grants "in 
turn, but their services wer given to overlords 
* and not directly to the king; and so on down to 
the holder of a single field. ` ` St 
a d DES: 
a A7 FROM SAIL TO STEAM 
E This lesson describes how from old ships which sail- 
ed over te seas with their long masts and sailsman ulti 
mately with the help of steamships ¿vas able to make, his 
journey »much more Safely, and quickly. The invention 
of the steamship like “he railway engine is a révolutionary 
step in human progress, and , marks a great landmark in 
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civilization. The story is told how from what small begin- 
nings was this great triumph achieved. 


coracle; a small boat. 

galley: a low flat built vessel with sails and oars. 

Phoenicians: lived on the sea-coast of Palestine, their 
chief towns being Sidon and Tyre. Phoenicians 
were great sailots and founded: the city of Carth- 
age in North Africa about 850 B.C. « 


Diaz: Bartholomew Diaz was the first European to * 
round the Cape of: Good Hope in 1486, thus + 


à optning route to India. e 
Vasco de" Gama: Portuguese navigator reached 
« India and back to Portugal rounding the Cape of 
Good. Flope in 1498 as Diaz had done before. 
fall of Carthage : Carthage was destroyed’ by the 
* Romans in 146 B.C. after having been for several 
centuries the, seat of a powerful kingdom. 
Prince Henry: (see note in “Admiral of the Ocean 


Wide. e+ 
“Magellan: 1470—1521, was a great Portuguese explo- 


‘ rer who erossed Atlantic froin ¿Spain to Brazil, , 


and was the first circumnavigator of the world, 
Drake, Hawkips, Frobisher: “great “English sea-dogs 
“during Elizdbethan times. e. * . 


Cook: Captain “Cook, 1728—1779, was a great Eng- 


e 


lish explorer, who discovaved many South Sea 
islands, and circumnavigated New Zgaland. He 
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extract from his Discovery of Insta we are told'with what : 


SE BR 


was killed in a fight with the natives of West 
, Australia, 


«Henry Seagrave: English motor-race expert. 
‘ y F 


a 4. BHARAT MATA 


~ Jawaharlal Nehru is not only India’s greatest living 
statesman but he is also one of the greatest Indian writers 
of English. His A%lobiography and othèr books bear the 
clear impréss of a mind at once alert, keen, and alive to 
* Indian and world issues. It isynot only Pandit Nehru's 
o unique contribiltion to international understanding to 
have placed India on the world map, but also to have 
taught Indians to judge issues from a widersangle. Pandit 
Nehru js a thpgughtful writer whose style is the exact: 
expression of his powerful brain. His loyé for India 
almost amounts to the passionate love for A woman, but 
it has no narrow exclusiveness about it. ‘In the following 


devotion Pandit ‘Nehru approaches "the ¿question of his 
intense love for his motherland, and hol this feeling differs 
from the feeling of others for their country: ` ` 


monsirous: atrocious. 5 a ` 

I came to ber via the West: Nekeu’s first knowledge 
of “int e was through the writings of English 
writers g d 


SE in Sindh was the. ‘seat of an ancient 4 
civilization nearly 5000 yearssold. Its ruins have 


Tevealed an amazing wealth of ancient culture 
and life yhicì kad its parallel in the: civilization 
of ancient Suiner in Mesopotamia,” . 
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= mighty travellers from China: Chinese travellers like , 
Fa Hien and Hieun Tsang. S 
Angkor: in Cambodia, Indo-China, is notable for the 
“magnificent ruins of the Angkor Wat temple, said 
to be the most glorious example of Hindu art. 
Borobudur: in Java is again another fine example“of 
€ Hindu art, These temples are the greatest of 
their kind, and are a clear proof of Hindu and 
Buddhist culture and art spreading outside India, 
Ajanta, Ellora, the Elephanta caves: these caves in` 
Hyderabad State and near Bombay are noted‘for — 
. their fine frescoes done duzing the Gupta ard 
Ki latér Hindu periods. In Ellora and Elephahta 
- © caves Hindu temples have been fut out of solid 
‘ rocks. | 
Sarnath:" near Banaras was the ¿cene of Buddha's first 
, Sermon.” It was here that Buddha ‘irst started 
his Dharma-chakga, ` SCH 
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e Sir C. V.sRaman is one of the most distinguished 
Inúisn scientists. For his researches in Physical Science he 
has: been made a Fellow of che Royal jety of England: 
and has also been awarded the Nobel Prize for Phyg‘cs, 
The United States of America has conferréd ón him Frank- 

` lin Medal, the highest scientific honour dn its gift. Besides 
being an eminent scientist, he is also a very fluent speaker, 
and no one possesses the gift. of making scientifié subjects 
understood by the common layman sf does Sir C. V. Raman, 
terminology: technical terms, da 
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formal treatises: systematically wtitten books. ; 
Rontgen’s X-rays: Rontgen (1845—1923) was a Ger- 
* man scientist who discovered the Rontgen's rays 
in 1895. These are capable of passing through 
the body, enabling a photograph of bones, etc. 
` being taken on a sensitive plate. 
Planck: (1858—1947) was another Garman scientist 
- ‘who for his scientific discoveries was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1918. , 
Archimedes: (287—212 B.Ç.) was a Greek mathemati- 
* cian and philosopher who discovered the princi- z 
z ples of lever and specific gravity. i 
> Eureka: “I have found it.’ (Gr). | — ye La 
Nobel Prize. These prizes, founded by the Will of; 
.* Dr. Alfred Nobel\ (1833-96) are five, each worth 
* about £8,000 and are awarded, eacit year for the 
mdst important discovery or ‘development in 
Physics, Chemistry, Physiology and Medicine, the , 
most diginguished literary: work, and the best 
effort towards the promotion of peace, e ‘ 


d 
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6. THE DOCTRINE OF THE SWORD d Se 
Mahatma Gandhi was.not only a gaint, philosopher, > 


` and political Jeter of outstariding eminence, but he was 


also a thinker and a writer. He became known to the 

world by «his doctrine of Non-violenée which he both ` 
preached hid practised in a unique degree. His death, in 

1948 evoked world-wide grief, and his greatest monument , 
is the winning of Indiap Independence by non-violent and 


y » 
peaceful nieans. ; Dre 
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fatally assaulted: in 1908 when Gandhiji was in’ 
. South Africa, 'he was seriously assaulted by a" 
Pathan. Gandhiji, however, refused to take any 
« action against him, and the Pathan later became 
one of the staunchest followers of Gandhiji. 
Boer War: was waged between the English and Dutch 
settlers (1899—1902) in South Africa. The British 
were in the beginning defeated, by Generais Botha 
and Smuts, but later they won. During this war 
.. Gandhiji organized an ambulance corps. e 
Zulu Rebellion: this occured in 1906,,when the savage 
_Zulus rose against their white masters. The 
sœ Tebcllion was ruthlessly suppressed. SC 
General Dyer:* became notorious for his ordering the 
€ massacre of hundreds of. Indians Wao had gathered 
in Jellfanwala Bagh on -April 13, 1919, to protest ; 
against Rowlatt Bill. e a i 
Newton: (1642—1727) was one of England's greatest * 
e. selentists. ` * ‘ 
Wellington:' (1769-1852) is chiefly remembered for 
having shared evith the German General ‘Blucher 
victory against Napoleon at Waterloo in 1815. 
Sinn Feinism: revolutionary pagty in Ireland with 
De Valera ‘at its hedd, which ulf®agtely won frec- F 
dom ¿for Ireland, = 
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S o 
Sir Walter Scott is not only England's greatst histo- 
rica} noveljst but also a great*poct and gentleman. When 
e 
he was excelled by Byron as a poct ke gave up poetry 
e D 
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‘writing,-and for a long time went on «writing novel after * 
novel without any body knowing who it was, whose novels 
they were reading with such delight. That is why Scott 
is cálled “The Great Unknown”. Scott exercised a pro- 
found inflnence on historical novelists both in England 
and France, and it is difficult to imagine what the posi- 
tion of the historical novel in these countries would have 
been if Scott had ng lived. But Scott was something more ~ 
than a novelist, he was a great character, and his death 


¿Cast a gloom all over England and Scotland, 
e Aa 


R "e flat: insipid, dull. . 


. bairn: lad. ; n 
> called to the Bar: became a barrister. — s f 
6 


Byron: Lod Byron a (1788—1824) was one of. the’ 


greatest of Englisli? romantic poets. elt was he 
whgse populasity drove Scott frora poetry to fiction, 


] 

f ‘to find, himself famous: Byron made this cemark 
when he became suddenly popular after the pub- * * 
lication of his poem ‘Childe Harold S s 
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8. M. K. GANDHI ".”. e 


Mahatma Gandhi has more than any man “in médern 
e times moulded ¿pé thoughts afd ideas of the Indian people. 2 
By*his great example he put before them noble ideals of 
self-sacrifice and*suffering which tltimasely won for India _ 
her indepeadences Mahatma Gandhi’ was not merely a 
political Jeader or a social reformer. eHe was above all a 
teacher aifd a thinker, and there is no aspect of life pver 
which he did not ¿hink*and on which he did not speak or 
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"write. India cah ill afford to forget the ideals for which: 
Mahatma Gandhi stood. 


fast at Delhi: undertaken in 1994 `t to brirg about 
e Hindu-Muslim unity. > 

Puritan ideals: an austere life such as the Puritans in 
England at one time lived. 

Beauty and Truth: compare Keats's words: Beauty 
is Truth, Truth Beauty’. 

Socrates: (469—399 B.C.) distinguished Gr ost cates 
pher was noted for his Ipveable character and | 
ugliness. o e e sia 

philanthropy: love of Mankind. 


Kë 0" AN EMPEROR'S SE 


“This piece is from the dizfy of Sir ‘Thomas Roe, the 


English Ambassador, who came to the court of Emperor 

Jahangir and lived in India for some years. “Sir Thomas 
, Roe was q keen observen and he has left an interesting 

account „dÉ the splendour of the Moghals, their oa 
o and their life. 


o Asaf Khan; + ChéefPMinister of Emperor Jahafgir. 
° > equipage: dress, etc. 
e conjured me: -solefnnly,entreated or begged me. 
the art of limning: , the art of Pablo sori A 
in oil: pictures can,be painted bothin.oil and water- 
, colour. fn the former colours are cnixed _with 
o oils, and the picture is more lasting. ^ 
appurtenances: ` are objects which belong ta a thing, 
» in this case the golden plats on which the cup was 


Ga and the cup) s lid ôr cover, 
ene > 
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` knock ‘my head against the ground! as a token of 
respect to the Emperor. z 
ofa tllousand humours: the word ‘humour’ means 
‘mood’; but here the phrase refers to the cracking 
of j@kes as a result of excessive drink which made 
e. them merry. 


N0. THE ASCENT OF EVEREST 3 
Sir Edmund Hillary along with Tenzjng successfully 
climbed Mount Everest, and achieved a feat unparalleled 


| in moyntaineering. „ The climbing DE the summit required 


great energy, courage, and resourcefulness. Since all) no 
less than eleven major expeditions were led with a vi 


_ to get to the top, but all failed. It was ofily Gh *Maye?9, 
1953 that ef the party led byi John Hunt, Sir Edmund , 


Hillary and Tenzing reached the top of Evetesha 

crystalline» clear arf transparent. ` “. 

Tenzing; Sherpa leader, who E with Sir"Edmend 
Hillary reached the top. e 

Cwm: is an enclosed valley on the “flank of a nfl,” 

my own Newzealand Alps: Sir Gdmand Mib i 5 a 
Newzealander, and gained experience “in “climbing? 
there. 

* to belay: inaoBincaineerinfra Seri or iron spiké 

© is driven in the snow to which a piece of rope 15 
tied gr w wound, and with its support the climber 
` trieseto climb up, specially where no proper Jor. 
hold i is available. 

North Col: ‘col’ i is y, depresion in a mountaig chain; 
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